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FIGURE D.l Comparison of average SSA earnings for program participan and randomly assigned controls in Supported Work experiraent to SSA earnings for "match groups" constructed from CPS sample using alternative matching strategies.
SOURCE: Mathematica Policy Research (1984:Figure III.3) .
difference is found between the results obtained using a basic earnir model and a fixed-effects model. Mathematica argues that a similar negative bias probably exists for other CETA evaluations using constructed comparison groups rather than true controls, at least for youths, and it specifically cites the Westat, SRI, and Urban Institul findings in this regard.
Table D.5 {from Mathematica, 1984:Table IV.7) shows net impact estimates derived from Mathematica's analyses of Supported Work, together with estimates of overall program impact from the studies b] Westat, SRI, and the Urban Institute. Mathematica acknowledges that its Supported Work sample is more severely disadvantaged and therefo] more likely to have lower earnings profiles than the typical CETA yoi. participant. Nevertheless, there is some overlap of the two groups, and the Supported Work program did primarily provide supervised emplc ment, which is an element of youth programs common to on-the-job-training projects, work experience projects, and public sector employment projects.cial attitudes (among other possible factors).  (Alternatively, it may be the case that the scale of subsidized youth programs in 1978-1981 was sufficiently large that the programs indirectly improved the comparison groups8 employment prospects. By temporarily withdrawing many participants from the competitive labor market for low-income youths, the programs may have enabled some nonparticipants to obtain more readily whatever unsubsidized Jobs were available, and to this extent they boosted employment outcomes above what they would have been in the absence of such federally funded programs.)
